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number. A few quotations will best exhibit their opinions on this question, with some of the facts and observations on which they are founded.
Miss A. M. Clerke, in her admirable volume, The System of the Stars, says: " The sidereal world presents us, to all appearance, with a finite system. . . . The probability amounts almost to certainty that star-strewn space is of measurable dimensions. For from innumerable stars a limitless sum-total of radiations should be derived, by which darkness would be banished from our skies; and the ' intense inane,' glowing with the mingled beams of suns individually indistinguishable, would bewilder our feeble senses with ito monotonous splendour. . . . Unless, that is to say, light suffer some degree of enfeeblement in space. . . . But there is not a particle of evidence that any such toll is exacted; contrary indications are strong; and the assertion that its payment is inevitable depends upon analogies which may be wholly visionary. We are then, for the present, entitled to disregard the problematical effect of a more than dubious cause."
Professor Simon Newcomb, one of the first of American mathematicians and astronomers, arrives at a similar conclusion in his most recent volume, The Stars (1902). He says, in his conclusions at the end of the work: " That collection of stars which we call the universe is limited in extent. The smallest stars that we see with the most powerful telescopes are not, for the most part, more distant than those a grade brighter, but are mostly stars of less luminosity situate in the same regions " (p. 319). And on page 229 of the same work heo Knowledge, June, 1903, Mr. "W. H. T. Monck puts the same point in a mathematical form.       •      *t«      X—     —      ^^•'JSCiK^"^,      3E
